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ABSTRACT 



If needed significant educational change is to be 
achieved, some countervailing power source capable of confronting 
administrative bureaucracy and making it conform to the present needs 
of the puolic must be established. Community control, the subdivision 
of the large system into appropriate communities and the control of 
»ach community by its local citizens and their appointees, merits a 
trial. Among the actions needed to save our public schools are: 
making school board membership a fulltime, paid assignment; drastic 
curriculum revision; reform of educator selection and training 
methods and criteria; staffing schools with skilled organizers and 
advocates who will work with the people of the community at their 
direction and on their behalf; finding new, stable sources of public 
revenues to finance public schools; clarifying the role of parents 
and teach ;rs in the socialization of children in this 
urban-industrial world; making educational planning a joint 
s ch ool- parent venture; and, preparing the educational system to 
provide continuous education and reeducation to adults of all ages 
and backgrounds as well as to children. This paper was prepared for a 
book entitled, "Urban Education in the 1970 , s, M edited by A. Harry 
fassow, to be published by Teachers College Press, Fall 1970. [Not 
available in hard copy because of marginal legibility of original 
d ocument. ] ( JM) 
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URBAH BDUCAIDIOIT: SO RAY AND TOMORROW 



Although he did not intend it to he used that way , Raniel 
Patrick Roynihan recently popularized a term that precisely 
characterizes the prevailing American attitude toward public 
education, ’Benign neglect* appropriately describes our soci- 
etal behavior toward our schools. 



With pious phrases about our children, with endless cli- 
ches about the importance of quality education for all, with 
conference piled atop conference to determine educational cri- 
teria, we have simply denied our children the educational birth- 
right of a rich, free society, Either out of ignorance or more 
likely out of a calculated personal acquisitiveness, we have 
subordinated concern for our childrens * ' education for more, imr 



portant matters , However benign our parental intent, the net 
effect has been massive neglect 0 

And this neglect has, like ail other goods and services 
of this society, been differentially applied to the affluent 

i 

and the alienated people of the country* Education overall has 
been severely neglected, but the effect has been felt more rudely 
in the central city slum than in tho suburb or fringe area neigh- 



borhood* 

Hor has this neglect • been only monetary. For a long time 
teachers and administrators, as well as many parents and pub- 
lic officials, have been defensive about education in our soc- 
iety, They have argued that there was very little amiss with 
the American educational ontornrioe that more millions of dol- 



lars woul&n* t euro, , - L 'his is not true 



Although more stable public funds would obviously help 
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the public school system in our urban areas, there are some 
very deep institutional problems besetting American education 
that money alone cannot correct, Hie result of lone; term nogloct 
is corrosive, ' J 'hr structure of the educational system is warped 
and the intended functions cannot bo performed despite our con- 



tinued superficial benevolence 



T 



Z it v/ere feasible, which I know it isn*t, I would rec- 



ommend that we scrap our present school/ system and even our 



concept of education, and begin anew* I say this because i am 

convinced it would be easier to start all over again ratner 

rhan attempt to refashion our present educational structure 

to moat the needs of the present and the future , Hoe plain 

fact is that our contemporary society is changing so very 

rapidly that the old ways of educating, the traditional ways 

of operating schools, the takon-for-granted ways of even thirl 

ing about education, about pupils, about teachers, all arc 

markedly different today from what they wore in the past, and 

♦ 

quite different from what they will be tomorrow* 

\ie have inherited an educational system that originated 
in the now distant world of the agricultural economy of rho 
nineteenth century* That educational system and its goals su 
ficed at a time when the teacher was the learned adult whoso 



I «*• 



task was to convey the limited conventional v n owl edge of the 



time to the minds of the young* Shat kind of simple school 



system worked in that more leisurely period of the past when 
children v/ere more naive and wore removed from access to know- 



ledge except through the teaching and tutoring of their cloorc 



particularly their sc hooluastcr * 






rloct of uc have not yet really understood that like all 
other institutions of any society, the school system too must' 
change o f hose wnom we teach to a ay in tne nr d an com^uni ^y arc 
not just children^ And even the children we teach are not cloist- 
ered and enclosed; they are children who have access to the 
streetcorner and the playground , who listen to radio and tel- 
evision, who have often traveled to more places than their 
.teachers , and who, in all respects, are 'brighter 1 than we 
were at their age* Hot just a little 'brighter* , out a lot* 
Moreover , our students joday mcluo.e xuc^ny ao.nl Co, >.•> one 
of whom are coming Back to school because they appreciate the 
need for refresher work or because they want to complete their 
n-o . 1 1 in not uncommon to find younger people teach- 
ing older ones these days, as the young college instructor 
teaching the returning freshman grandmother or the child teach- 
ing the grandfather how to do Hew Hath 0 ^he entire notion of 

education today must be different from the past • 'i’he socio- 

< 

economic context in which education occurs has been utterly re- 
fashioned by our technology, which, for one thing, has drast- 
ically altered our concept Sof time and space. Cur society is 
no longer agrarian and crudely commercial; it is overwhelmingly 
urban and industrial with the imperative factor of technology 
almost annually causing some new necessity for changing still 
another facet of our school system and its curricular content* 
fa are living in the age of the computer, of space exploration, 
of tele star, of deep seated revolutionary thrusts, yet a look 
at our educational system would not reveal these facts* 

v/hat ^ an saying then about our education al system is mat 
?geiy out of date* fhirj applies to most schools In oil 
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segments of the community: In the urban slum and in the suburb 
alike. And so many people believe that the schools are really 
something to he put up with* to be endured until their child- 
ren can get out and can really begin to learn. 

At any point in a society’s cultural history the schools 
must provide the leadership for living at that time and in 
the future, I'his means that more than any other institutional 
agency, the schools must keep attuned to the contemporary 
society and its immediate and emerging needs. Schools must 
always be relevant to the demands on them, not in the judg- 
ment of teachers and principals, but in the judgment of those 
they serve. . .parents, citizens, and their children. .♦ .By svich 
a hard test, most schools today would at best score a barely 
passing grade, and at worst would fail dismally. 

i'he public school is the one governmental agency that 

exists in all neighborhoods all over the country. Shis fact 

of accessability alone 'means that most people could relate to 

* 

their government through their neighborhood school. But by its 
past and too often by its present behavior, the school has 
left the impression that its concern is narrow and specific 
rather than broad and inclusive. 

If the urban school is to fulfill its function of reach- 
ing and teaching the next generation, it must become an agency 
that preeminently concerns itself with the total experiences 
of the neighborhood or oommunity in which it is located. Not 
only must the school be interested in the problems of the child 
ren, their parents and other citizens, but it must also be 
able to communicate freely and frankly with them. If education 

is to bo made more meaningful, educators must help people view 

0 
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tho ochool as the place they can go or corno to with any prob- 
lem that vo:ses them. By their actions, schools must help people 
overcome their prevailing attitude that schools deal with un- 
realistic matters and that their children are merely required 
to spend a certain time there before moving out and into the 



real world. By their performance, schools must he3,p people 
recognise that the school is in close, constant touch with every* 
thing meaningful going on anywhere in the community or the soc- 
iety or the world. 

Another observation about the schools in both urban slums 
and suburbs is that they are dull places, I submit that, aside 
from the social life it provides for them, the majority of 
our urban children from all over the metropolitan region view 
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of their parents and for the ultimate diploma that awaits after 
twelve years of attendance, A growing number of these' children 
however are not tolerating it at all. Instaed, they are re- 
belling overtly or by withdrawal • 

Whether of rich or poor economic background, most of our 
children come to school in the first place much more aware of 
the world than either their parents or their teachers did years 



before, for the most part, these children, even when they have 
been severly disadvantaged economically and have had little 
educational incentive, these children have learned a great deal 



about life and the world from television, Television should 
not be condemned indiscriminately. To the age of about twelve. 

television is an effective medium for teaching about all sorts 

Level 



of things. Beyond that rge ‘sssag. , it must be 
ing selectivity or it become repetitious and 



used with increas- 
monotonous, Most 
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commercial television today isn ! t dull to children, liven a 



choice, most children between the ages of three and twelve 
would much rather watch television than attend school, IV is 
so much more lively and engaging. Unfortunately, even those 
over twelve would also prefer to watch TV than attend classes, 
even though their subsequent learning through that medium drops 
sharply. 

If they were asked, many parents, especially in the slums, 
but also in the suburbs, would agree that the school system 
is just another established bureaeracy* Countless parents have 

V/ *»<• t l * xj 

had the experience of trying to question or criticise the 
school, its administrator or some teacher, and have found only 
p.nnsnl iciated onnosition. with no real willinj^dgness to listen 

V 

to anyone. One of the most difficult things for any parent to 

cope with is the bur e gratis at ion of the school system. Often, 

counselors , teachers and administrators support each other, 

no matter what the issue, because they fear that if any lack 

$ 

of unity is shown, all school people will become vulnerable. 

"fhla is, indeed, an important problem. Many people, especially 
in neighborhoods of low eduoation^or income level, are reluc- 
tant to approach the school because they dread contact with 

school personnel who are frequently indifferent, irrelevant, 

\ 

or even arrogant, affording neither satisfaction on the item 
complained about nor constructive suggestion to indicate any 
willingness to change. That reluctance to approach the schoolj HoVA/g 
is changing rapidly; in its stead we are beginning to see a 
popular' desire to control the schools and choose their own 
teachers and administrators. 
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Let mo be clear: Surely, v/e cannot put teachers and ad- 
ministrators at the mercy of any parent with real or imagined 
grievances; some protection of course must bepuarentoed the 
teacher* Hgjjk On the other hand, v/e cannot continue to support 
sadistic, disorganized, prejudiced, discriminatory or incom- 
petent teachers or administrators by permitting them to hide 

t 

behind a tight bureacratic barricade* A c 1 a s s'/hal lrnar k of a 
profession is that it acts to discipline those of its own 
members who do not perform prof essionally* The teaching pro- 
fession has a challenge before it that it has yet to meet sat- 
isfactorily* 

Implicit in those comments is the conviction that there 
are some incompetent teachers in any school system* A minority 
of our teachers simply put in time, waste their pupils 1 time, 
and indulge their own random thoughts as a. substitute for 
effective teaching* However few the number of such teachers, 
they are a bane to their profession and to the community be- 

# . v 

cavise they encourage the students * impression that school is 
merely an obstacle to be overcome* A side from the difficult 
question of how to detect and eliminate such persons from the 
system, there is the even more important problem of how to 
prevent acceptance of more unfit teachers* 

(4o Ti§ 

Let us/jiseBar too, chat we have some incompetent ’ administra- 
tors who burden their teachers with an infinite amount of de- 
tail work, who are rigid in thoir handling of school affairs, 
and who haVv no genuine enthusiasm or talent for the sensitive 
task of preparing our children to become functioning citizens 
of a democratic community* Dheso administrators are often overly 
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concerned with irrelevant minutiae of proper dress or speech 
or ritual, or with impressing their hierarchical superiors and 
the parents. Not infrequently they take excessive instruction 
time from students to prepare such things as musical and dram- 
atic extravaganzas to impress parents. All this masquerades 
under the heading of good school-community relations. ,J -’his sort 
of public relations is no substitute for superior teaching in 
a school situation where there is freedom, encouragement of 
fruitful innovation, and appreciation of students, parents and 
teachers as people who have legitimate rights, interests and 
feelings. 

Of all the agencies of our society, the school is presumed 
•f-n Up the most important for the nourishment of democracy. If 
our young people are to experience a comprehensive understand- 
ing of the merits of the democratic process, certainly the 
schools must contribute both by precept, by example, and by 
the opportunity to practice it, Unfortunately, however, on all 

i 

counts, the American school is among our most undemocratic 
agencies. Where else but in the school do we continue to main- 
tain the dogmatic authority of the teacher? Where else but in 
the American school are all class members punished if any of 
them happens to do something a given teacher dislikes? Che re 
else but in the American school is such a mockery made of the 
concept of student s.elf-government? 

Nor have we done very much in America these past sixteen 
years to make our schools effectively democratic in their stu- 
dent composition; and we have made only the most modest gains 
in the desegregation of faculties. Despite the Supreme Court 
decision of 1954 to desegregate our schools racially, they re- 



o 



main today more tightly segregated than ever before, with more 
black children learning apart from white children than sixteen 
years ago* Vi thin the American central city, the main problem 
is no longer that of gaining racial balance in the schools* 

In many of these cities now, and in more of thorn soon, the 
majority of children are or will be black, facial integration 
of central city schools will be less and less possiole as one 
school population turns increasingly black. Integration will 
be possible only by crossing into white suburban school dis- 
tricts* 

In this whole area of desegregating schools, the practice 
and example of democracy are not particularly conspicuous* 

While it might bw too ext rescue to say that ffiost schools and 
most teachers continue to teach a value system of implicit 
white racial superiority, it is not too extreme to state that 
very little is being taught in most white schools to seek to 
.eradicate racism from the minds of white children* In so many 

i 

ways then, our schools are not part of the new democratizing 
thrust of our society* Rather they are part of the conservative 
in some instances reactionary drag on our painfully slow for- 
ward movement* 

IT o consideration of urban schools can be complete witnout 
recognising their financial straits. Because public schools 
are still largely dependent for funds on the archaic system 
of property taxation, and because the property tone base in 
the central cities is diminishing duo to the removal of land 
for public purposes like freeway construction and university 
expansion, and bocausejthe worth of the property tax baso is 
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declining duo to age and obseleoence, the amount of property 
tax money available to the schools gets less and less, nor is 
it possible to raise the property tax rate; too many of the 
remaining residents of central cities are old and poor, blade 
and white alike. The property tax screws can no longer be applied 
to these people; they cannot afford it. 

The unavailability of local money to pay for quality 
schools is only one part of the dilernna of financing them* The 
rising militancy of teachers and other school personnel, plus 
higher costs of all materials in an inflationary economy have 
increased revenue requirements of all schools » x n addition, 
there is a growing demand for improved quality of education, 
w.binh ot course will require more skilled personnel, more 
trained paraprof essional help, more modern books materials 
and equipment , and more classrooms • Schools in all the major 
central cities of America are in perilous financial circum- 
stances* Worst of all they lack the taxing authority as well 
as the sufficient supply of solvent taxpayers to permit them 
to find a solution of their own* Indeed, in some urban school 
districts, like Youngs town, it may be necessary to close the 
system down for lack of operating funds* In all urban school 
systems there is the everpresent question whether they will 
bo able to remain open full time, for a full senool year* 

In the light of all these difficulties with the schools, 
obviously radical change is necessary if our children are to 
be educated appropriately for the societal demands on them* 

This fact has been understood by some middle and upper income 
people who have elected to place their children in pr^vute 
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schools. But everyone can’t attend private 
recently lower income people, especially in 
have developed a sharp awareness that their 
systematically shortchanged in the schools * 
awareness was more localised and efforts to 



schools. And more 
the inner city, 
children have been 
In the past this 
improve education 



for their children were patient and long 



suffering with the 



hope that the central administration would 
it. Nov/ however , ^ a growing number of people 



do something about 
are moving in des-. 



p ©ration to seek an answer that w 
education for their children now* 



ill provide better quality 
Shat answer, many believe 



Q 



is local community 
their children* ’Aie 



control of the schools that try to 
growing urban cry for local contr 



teach 
ol, for 



effective citizen involvement, for decentralization, for some 



increased measure 
the schools is a 



of actual people participation in managing 
direct reaction to the grossly insensitive 



conduct of the entire school system by an atrophied centralized 
bureacracy* Current citizen endeavors to increase their control 
over schools is the inevitable result of the failure of pro- 
fessionals well enough and equitably enough to satisfy the 
people. It is difficult to imagine a more irrelevant school 
system than now exists in most urban centers* Nor is this an 
indictment of many qualified and committed teachers who are 
trying vainly to teach in such systems* She immense bureacracy 
of the public school structure has been unyielding to innova- 
tion and the required rapidity of progressive change* 

Let rne be unambiguous about what I am trying to say: in 
most large cities the educational administrative bureacracy 
runs the schools, not the elected Board of Education, fhat 
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latter body of uusally well meaning citizens p or formy mostly 

on a very limited time basis, are rarely fully informed about 
* 

educational affairs, and really know little about the structure 
and functioning of the huge agency they are expected to guide. 
V/ith but few exceptions, school board members take their cues 
from the school superintendent and his staff. Board members 
haven't the time and sometimes the competence to follow and 
comprehend the multiplicity of items and issues that must be 
resolved in a big city school system. Nor do they have any 
staff responsible and loyal to them to investigate problems 
and present recommendations to them. Whether elected at-large 
from an entire big city system or from districts, school board 
members are usually the innocent but impotent frontmen for 
the administrative bureacracy. This is true even if the super- 
intendent wants it otherwise, The sheer logistics of limited 
time, no staff, and multiple issues compel even the best in- 

tentioned superintendent to have to advise and instruct even 

» 

his most alert board members. 



.s 



If my premise is correct, an inevitable consequence if 
the desire of the administrative bureahracy to maintain things 
as they are as long and as thoroughly as possible. It is the 
nature of any bureaucracy to resent change it does not initiate 
or approve of, and to endeavor to frustrate a nc? defeat such 
change wherever it can. This is true, even if the superintend- 
ent is anxious to have maximum Board and citizen participation. 

4- Jk 

As in any other buresjjferatic structure, those under the Chief 
can influence him. They must interpret; or misinterpret , or 

perhaps, Reinterpret any decisions that may bo made at the ton. 




Because the superintendent must roly on those helov; him for 
advice and information as well as for implementation, admin- 
istrators everywhere wield great power* She schools are no ex- 
ception* 

She conclusion many draw from these observations is that 
if significant educational change is to be achieved, we shall 
have to establish some countervailing power source that can 
confront the administrative hurecibracy and make it conform to 
the- present needs of the public,, She past imperviousness of the 
professional bureaj&racy to relevant change suggests that con- 
tinued reliance on in-service workshops, conferences, resol- 
utions and internal discussions will not by themselves pro- 
duce the new educational structure, and direction we. absolutely 
must have in slums and suburbs in order to educate our child- 
ren effectively* 

y/e come then to specific proposals for de c entralization 
and community control* 2he t two are quite different concepts « 
Decentralization means simply giving some greater degree of 
authority to local school officials in sub-areas of the system* 
Decentralization may or may not involve a greater measure of 
citizen participation, but there is the implicit assumption 
that local sub-area officials will better understand how to 
relate to their particular community^ perhaps because they are 
in closer, daily touch with its citizens* 

Community control means ;just what it says: that the 

« 

large system should be subdivided int~ appropriate communities 
and that control of each community should be in the hands of 
its local citizens and i.heir appointees* 
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There la a third approach, sometimes called ’decentrali- 
zation 1 , but which is really a form of community control, and 
* 

which, because of its hybrid nature, seems destined to fail, 
'•‘•'his third approach requires the particular, larger system to 
be divided into multiple districts, each to elect its own 
school board. In addition, all districts will presumably oper- 
ate in some respects under the aegis of the central school 
. board, which will be augmented with representatives from each 
of the multiple districts. 

Because of its structure, I foresee an inevitable clash 
between the several new school districts and the central board* 
Sonner or later, and probably sooner, an issue will arise on 
which the districts desire to go one way and the central board 
members want to move another way. That will be the day of 
reckoning. 

A decentralisation approach to school administration could 

work, if the residents of each area or of most areas wore sat- 

» 

isfied with the local administration and teaching provided by 
the central nSwh' mi* The actual likelihood that a mere 

decentralized system will work in a major central city is very 
remote. If it could have worked, it probably would have averted 
the present educational crisis. The impediment to successful 
decentralization is the very intransigency of t*»e school bur- 
eaucracy. It has been unwilling or unable to permit sufficient 
administrative and educational variation compatible with the 
interests and needs of local sub-communities. It has insisted 
on an outdated uniform curriculum, routinely applied with all 



the insensitivity of people who really don' 



o 
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care. Under such 



circumstances , decentralisation of school administration is 
a mere intellectual abstraction. It can't be achieved. Uyon 
if it could be concretely achieved under the best of condition 
it is too late for it to succeed. Peoples 1 suspicion of the 
entire educational system is now so deep that nothing less 
than full-scale citizen control will satisfy those segments 
of the community that have felt most neglectcdbecause they 

r 

have been. 

•There is a certain romanticism about community control 
of schools* It is often heralded as the panacea to the prob- 
lems facing the schools. Implicitly , it is suggested that if 
only we allow the people of a neighborhood truly to run their 
schools, everything will be all right with their childrens* 
education. 

Such is not necessarily the case. If burea<6rats rise to 
control <s'£ large school systems , there is even greater like- 
lihood that they v/ill come to dominate the smaller sub-area 

t 

systems into which the larger one is subdivided. 

There are other disadvantages of such school district 



fragmentation. One consequence could well be the continuation 
of unequal financing , especially in low income districts • Un- 
less district lines were repeatedly drawn and redrawn, to assure 
that there were high an* low income people in c^ery district, 
the districts with many poor people would be sharply disad- 

ILtttt these poor 



van t aged. To be sure, ap p, .u. 
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districtsyif or supplemental state and federal aid 



. but oven now 



large urban school districts have lit ole luck aver actin'' 



.u .u 
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tion and money from those broader governmental jurisdictions. 
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y/ho 'believes the small, fragmented poor districts will he 
heard or heeded at all# 

Another disadvantage of fragmenting districts is the loss 

l 

of economy that comes from mass purchasing. Unless some agree- 
ment were made regarding joint purchasing, each suodivided 
district would doubtless pay more for most items. Besides, 
there could he a loss of power in statewide loohying j.or ed- 
ucationally beneficial programs, increased competition between 
and among these districts for personnel, and possibly even 
some difficulty in transferring students from one school 
district to another when a family chose to move. 

A key concern about the operation of these subdivided 
school districts is that they will lend themselves more ea sily 
to control by administrators. Very frankly, in smaller, .sud— 
divided districts we should not expect very much more ac bual 
citizen participation than, now occurs. If people are apathc cio 
row, within a large central j.zed system, what guarantee is there 
that they will spring into active awareness of the educational 
institution and better comprehend its problems when the system 
is subdivided? Although this enhancement of citizen participa- 
tion is to be hoped for, and is indeed the rational justifica- 
tion for subdivision, more likely in each dies trie b a nandful 

of interested persons (the same small group that now exisbs 

% 

and articulates ideas) would become the members ox the sub- 
district school board and would set policy for tnac district. 
Although in a formal sense complete citizen accountability would 
be achieved,^ that accountability would (practically .be only to 
an interested group of citizens sebb* not to the entire co^mvuni cy 
body. In terms of educational quality, it is not necessarily 
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better for a minority of citizens in a small subdivided district 
to make policy than for a similar minority to make policy in 



a single contralisod system * !he one advantage might be that 

/\pMi/JisTR.A TofcS 

the respective might be more closely attuned to the 

desires of their neighborhoods* What is most important how- 
ever is the quality of the policy decisions, as well as the 
opportunity for a larger measure of genuine citizen involve- 
ment* Because the several subdistricts would doubtless go un- 
noticed by the mass media, there is every likelihood that a 
/ .v >'kD 

new elite^wiM. come to dominate those subdistricts: an elite 
composed of the professional educational administrators and 
a small group of active local citizens © 

If, in the course of events, any subdistrict v/as split 
again in order to accomodate the self-determinativo interest 
of some dissenting group, the way would be paved for poten- 
tially endless proliferation of school districts* local coimmun- 
ity control would have reached its logical end in organiza- 

i 

tional splintering and educational ineffectiveness 0 

It is curious to observe that the recent movement across 
the country toward community control of schools v/as motivated 
largely by the race issue* It was argued that only by such sub- 
districting could black people control their own educational 
destiny and that of their children* In years past that seemed 
to be the only route i'nrthc large urban center that would assure 
black people a voice in the education of their own children* 

B ow , however , growth of the black population in central cities 
across the country maker clear that black political power has 
Increased, and is just about ready to dominate mho politics 
of these cities* Gary, Indiana 'and Cleveland aru only two ex- 
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ample s of blade political ip^owess in cities* l’n Detroit last 
November (1969) voters came close to electing a blade mayor* 
Also, in Detroit, the Board of Education now has throe black 
member s out of seven . moreover, most educational issues are 
not decided on a color basis, and there are sometimes one " or 
two whit© board members who are at least as nrogressive on the 



rare issue as their black colleagues* the issue of black con 



o‘ 



trol over the public school system in America’s central cities 
is fast disappearing as a pertinent issue * Not color of lead- 
ership but quality and committment of leadership are the sig- 
nificant elements* And , in this regard we have come to know 
that all persons with black skins do not necessarily think and 
an t blank, whereas some with whit© skins do* 



Despite major difficulties with the community control 
approach, it appears to be the one that must be tried* 1'hcre 
is no longer any confidence in the centralised, bur eac ratio 



administration of the schools! in most central cities* Nor is 



there confidence in most places in an effective decentralised 



system* Dhc convergence of social and economic forces in our 
major cities dictates that the people of the community, black 
and white* have a chance to run their local schools as they 



believe they should be run* 



Without question there .will bo mistakes, ^ut none will 
deny that there have been monumental mistakes under the trad- 



itional large-scale administration* At least the mistakes of 
sub -community control will bo mistakes of tho head, not of the 
heart* And there is always tho chance that in ut least some 



of the subdivided districts, there will be fewer mistakes than 
under the old, massive structure * Optimists oven hope that some 
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new not ho d 3 to and outlooks on quality education can ho found 
in some of tho now, smaller districts . this very multiplicity 
of districts lends itself to some exporienmtati on; it may ho 
possible for the successes of any given district to be observed 
and incorporated by the others, 

I am not especially snaguino about the coming phase in 
the administration of urban schools* •‘‘hat phase will have sig- 
nificant citizen participation* And, though citizens may know 
that the present administration of their schools is inept and 
not in their best interest, they do not per oe as citizens know 
what is good educational substance, practice or method, or how 
to achieve it* 



Nevertheless, citizens deserve the chance to try* fhc 
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e innovative reR'nn’^sn ve „ young 



educators who are willing to try radical approaches, and who 
will be left free enough of local political pressures to dem- 
onstrate what can be done in honest dialogue with citizens® 

If these objectives can be -made to happen in at least some 
of the locally controlled districts, there is hope that out 
of tiies e subdivided districts will emerge many fresh ideas in 
school administration, in curricular development, in the involve- 
ment of laymen, in the constructive participation of students, 
in strengthening the public regard for the public schools® 

If I am correct in my general assessment of tho public 
schools of our society, there are numerous basic things we 



must do immediately 
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1. School hoard membership in our hi g cities capo dally 
should become a fulltime, paid assignment* It ic an anachronism 
ah in to having a volunteer fire department to believe that the 
affairs of a complex, big city school system can be adequately 
handled by part-time policy makers, however interested, com- 
petent, and v/ell intentioned* Whether elected to serve a large 
+. * 

centralized' system or a small, subdivided community, school 
board members should be paid enough to permit them to devoee 
all their talents and time to the improvement of their part- 
icular educational system* In addition, it would be valuable 
for the school board to hire its own professional staff* Ihis 
small group of researchers and analysts would be responsible 
to the board and able to evaluate pruuu&ax6 emane, w_ng fro... 
the educational bureacracy* 

2* he must review and drastically revise the present curricu- 
lum in just about every school in America* I'he exceptions are 
very few* traditional education that was taught and used in 
the nineteenth century is irrelevant, unless any part of it 
can be justified in relation to today’s and tomorrow’s real 
world* Cur methods of teaching must be radically altered coo* 
Evidence suggests that the formally structured classroom situ- 
ation we have traditionally employed is not conducive to rhe 
quickest and best learning* V/e must find ways to utilise tne 
new electronic equipment such as television, computers , reach- 
ing machines , tape recorders* And it won’t do to use these 
modern devices merely co amplify old teaching motnods* wo 
must give creative scope to our teachers to break through to 
the live _ interests and idealism of our young people* d'hey 
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want to learn, and they can he taught, hut learning ar.d teach- 
ing reuct he more imaginatively clone than in the pact 0 If v/e 
fail to educate our young people, it will he our fault not 
theirs.; hut it will he their world that v/ill cuff or, not cure* 
Actually, it is little wonder that so many of our urban 
youth drop out of school or resign psychologically before they 
have completed highs c ho ol * they feel out of tune with school 
and school is too frequently out of tune with them* Instead 
of bemoaning the drop-out rate, which is- particularly high in 
certain urban communities , we should consider altering tho 
schools 3 incentive system in order to move administrators and 
teachers to re invigorate the current curricula and their meth- 
ods* Such mgUt attract and hold young people, indeed 

might even challenge and inspire them* 

3 » If we are to raise the public 5 s image of the neighborhood 
school, teachers and principals must come to view their pro- 
fession as a significant calling, must genuinely like child- 

* 

ren, and must be thoroughly keyed to the issues of the con- 
temporary world in which they and their pupils live* It isn*t 
sufficient for teachers to be versed in the latest educational 
jargon, or to have been a bright college scholar* It v/ill bo 
difficult to find candidates who can be transformed into con- 
cerned and effective teachers* Iwo critical censor no into in 
attempting to recruit such able teachers arc the colleges of 
education and the school boards* 



. , ■f* 
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Colleges of education must revise their qualification 
for teacher candidates * ^hey must actively seek bright, cor 
nit ted young people who like children* fhey must radically 
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change their own courses and curricula to produce teachers who 
arc 'both intellectually trained and socially conditioned to 
the urgent realities of the contemporary urban- industrial sit- 
uation. 

School boards must understand, * * and this moans citizens 

i 

too a , * that they must pay professional salaries and provide 
professional conditions for the high quality performance they 
have a right to expect and which they must secure from their 
educators * 

4. if we are to overcome the unfortunate public image of the 
school , wo must males schools more effective by staffing them 
with shilled organizers and advocates who have the specific 
aspngummar vo v/oric v/rrii rhe people of Lhe uoimaujai o.y oh Uxc in- 
direction and in their behalf* Because the school is part of 
tho neighborhood, there must be constant., public effort to 
inform parents what is being taught in school, to involve them 
in ascertaining the goals qf tho school and in fostering them, 
to demonstrate how the school can help resolve some neighbor- 
hood problems 






There is no reason why the school, . . with appropriate add- 
itional personnel* , .should not take the lead in neighborhood 
improvement efforts, whether it be improved lighting, zoning 
control, police protection or some other every day matter 
that concerns people « Citizens are concerned about ouch mun- 
dane matters, '- L ‘hey arc constantly in need of leadership, Be- 
ing neighborhood based, the school is a natural agency to work 
directly with people in helping thorn to solve their problems* 

5. In addition to the School showing an active, continuing 
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interest in neighborhood affairs, it must 
with parents reagrding the mutually agreed upon aims and val- 
ues of education, and the beat ways lor thorn to help teach 
the children* 2ruly, we require not just a new math, hut rather 
a whole new educational approach* '“ho school mist spar!: dis- 
cussion of these matters and express its interest vitally* If 
people are to become concerned citizen participants in educa- 
tional affairs , the school must become a stimulating, provoc- 
ative, available place both for children and adults of every 
n e i ghb o r ho o d * 



What I am saying boils down to this: — -the school must 



become a significant local change-agent* While the school must 
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the neighborhood to which people turn on any and 
It doesn’t make sense to boast of the abstract quality of our 
knowledge if v/e cannot apply that knowledge to the problems 
of our people right where they live* Unless we can thus trans 
form peoples 1 attitude toward them, we may be better off u o 
save the expense of new school buildings and staff* if the 
school cannot §mmm i dm identify with the people of a neighbor- 
hood, then the mere technical skills of its teachers will be 
of minor value * 

6* In broader structural terms, to bring the educational sys- 
tem into the twentieth century and. to ready it for the tv/ent 
first, v/e must prepare it to provide continuous education an* 
rc -education to adults of all ages as wo lx as children* -vrtn 
the speed that modern technology improves, it is often nee- 
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essary for adults to undergo a second or even a third ed- 
ucational experience to fit t hex into the rapidly changing 
economy* lo accomplish this essential assignment of continuous 
adult education, ve v/ill pro bally have to males a sharper dis- 
tinction between the primary and secondary phases of the edu- 
cational enteroriso » it is possible to compact more content 
into the first eight or nine grades than we are now doing, 
and to do so far better than we 1 re doing, and then establish 
the secondary system in such a way that it v/ill handle both 
the secondary school needs of our young people as they emerge 
from the primary system, and also be able to accomodate adults 
of every age when and as they return to school for all sorts 

of reasons occupational , recreational, thercpeutic* t a tell— 

ectu&l } etc* 

7 o Our schools must adapt themselves to teach effectively and 
creatively all persons in the society, not just our small child' 

l 

r on and a handful of middle 1 and upper class elite,, Education 
to their fullosi; potential is increasingly the requirement for 
all members of the society* It is obviously their right* 



0 u 



our school system, especially at the secondary and college level, 
is really not now established either in size or in money or 
in manpower available to provide high quality education for 
all our children* he are not even doing this at the primary 
level* in overriding issue on all college and university cam- 
puses is that of broadening the student composition to include 
people who are black, who are poor, who are Span! oh - sp caking , 
who arc v i ;:r, uvantagod white * 

A major difficulty exists in our cities whore through Cog- 
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rogation and exploitation, v/o have assembled a signif levant 
youth population that requires massive additional educational 
support ac v/o 11 as the opportunity to participate in an entire 
now school situation that will equip then to function in a mul 
racial, urban, industrial society* ho can so so many of our 
teachers and administrators aro middle class., and because we 
have hitherto thought so little of the people of the inner 
city that we really didnlt bother to educate them to the lim- 
its of their native ability, because of these things v/o must 
now pay the enormous price that segregation and exploitation 
cost * We have no pertinent choice but to go back and try to 
educate these by-passed children and their older brothers and 
sisters , and their parents as well, fills will not be easy 02 ? 
inexpensive j 11 may no l oven bo possible because we nave de- 
layed so long; we cannot expect to overcome the deprivation 
of centuries by any simple device or mere good will* V/o will 
be lucky to succeed, at any price, yet most of us do not scorn 

1 

disposed to expend more than token amounts in rather ineffec- 
tive ways in the central city* We would like to be able to buy 
our way out of our educational crisis, but we want to do so 
at a bargain basement price * 

Q <> If urban schools especially are to be able to operate at 
all, we shall have to find new, stable sources of public rev- 
enues * As indicated previously, the property tax is neither 
equitable nor sufficient anymore. Who only direction to ‘turn 
seems to be the state government and to Washington,, fax money 
to run the urban schools must bo raised from a broader base 



than the increasingly low income central city* If the a 
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of fcvia society and of tho several stator?, value effective ed- 
ucation, if they believe the unban centers arc valuable re- 
sources which cannot be allowed to decay, then those state o 
and the nation v/ill find suitable ways of providing necessary 
funds o 

In many states this can bo done readily by the enactment 

of a statewide * urban areas ? tax on the income of individuals 

and corporations, with the funds collected distributed fairly 

to school districts and to cities on the basis of need and 

zip 

population! I mention cities as recipients of such state col- 
lected revenues because unloao cities are enabled to cope with 
their multiple problems, no amount of school money will hold 
people with children in those cities to use the schools* The 
plight of the schools and of city governments is rn'uor woven* 
logo then they must approach the state and the federal govern- 
ment and argue their Joint need for money to survive ,, khey dare 

not be divided or become competitive « If their arguments fall 

» 

on unresponsive ears , then all else we nay hope to achieve through 
the urban school v/ill likewise fail * who children of the con- 
tra! cities will have been thoroughly denied and disinherited* 

■‘‘hey will have been consigned to v/r etched lives of hopelessness 
and despair* And the society will have undermined itself 0 

9o finally , as we evaluate our educational 3ys 4 "^m and seek to 
apply it most comprehensively and efficiently to prepare for 
the undreamed world of the future, which will be even faster 
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this urban-industrial world * As a c on;: o rue nee of their con- 

#*. 

fusion and as a result of their being eau/dit up in the frantic, 
’materialistic race to acquire more and wore of everything new, 
those parents tend to abdicate any responsibility for educating 
their children « 2hio is not to say of course that children 
don’t learn from thorn. 2hey do, but what they learn is pi deed 
up informally by accidently overhearing and by observing par- 
ental example. What values these children 3. earn thereby are 
not necessarily consistent or desirable. But learn they do. 

We shall have to address ourselves to the question of 
whoso responsibility it is to instill values and attitudes 
in ou3? children, and what attitudes and values about people 
and '’oci^ty wo want to *»vo vnrnri » « 1.00 - ana tnon-procoae uo wry 
to do what v/e want done. Without question v/e cannot continue 
to permit our children to made thoir own value s on an indiv- 
idual by individual basis. Chat way lies chaos and anarchy. 

* 

Wo cannot afford to move rauph further in that direction with- 
out encountering disaster. We must define our values and our 
priorities, and decide what role parents and teachers have 
respectively to develop them in our children and in ourselves. 

In a free society, the educational institution, li2cc.all 
others, requires constant review and revision* u?o provide that 
revision does not mean a return to yesterday. It requires 
rather a bold and perceptive push into the? future with a de- 
termined willingness to utilise our as cumulating knowledge, 
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nov: . V/ith courage, pat i cue o and intelligence ? and viufc. a o i "c 
loss adult arrogance ? v/o niay bo able to help the schools no- 
Guac their place as a renewed and. relevant leadership agency 
in the life and problems of our urban society* 



Mel RavMtfc 

April, 1970 
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